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ABSTEACT 

The notion of language dependency presupposes that 
there is a hierarchy of languages in a multilingual society, and that 
each language is assigned a functional role in a multilingual 
individual's restricted or extended spheres of linguistic 
interaction. In South Asia, language dependency has resulted in 
linguistic convergence of two types: (1) convergence within the inner 
language circle, that is, within South Asian languagesi (2) outer 
linguistic imposition, or dependency on languages outside the South 
Asian language periphery. This type of convergence is seen in the 
Persiani^ation and the Anglicization of the inner circle languages- 
This study is concerned with an aspect of the convergence with 
Englishf code^mixing, or the use of one or more languages for 
consistent transfer of linguistic units from one language into 
another, resulting in a new code of linguistic interaction- 
Code^mixing is role^dependent because the religious, social, 
economic, and regional charactaristics of the participants are 
crucial in understanding the event. It is function-dependent because 
the specialised use to which a language is being put determines 
code-- mixing. The study explores the formal manisf estations and 
motivations for code^mixing> the acceptability constraints on it, and 
its influence on South Asian languages. (CLK) 
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TOWARD STRUCTURING CODE -^MIXING: 
AN INDIAN PERSPECTIVE 

Braj B. Kachru 

0. INraODUCTION, The formal and pra^atic aspects of language 
dependency in linguistically pluralistic societies^ have yet to be seriously 
studied by linguists, The term ^language dependency' presupposes that 
there is a hierarchy of languages and that each language is assigned 
a functional role (or roles) in a multilingual person restricted or 
extended spheres of linguistic interaction. 

In South Asia, language dependency has resulted in linguistic con- 
vergence of primarily two types. The first type may be termed convergence 
with the * inner ^ language circle^, that is, within the South Asian lan- 
guages. The second type may be termed the * outer* linguistic imposition. 
That means dependency on those languages which are outside the South 
Asian language periphery » Convergence within the 'inner' language circle 
has resulted mainly in two .processes, viz,, the Aryanization of the 
Dravidian lan^ages (e.g. Sric^ar 1975) and the Dravidigation of the 
Indo-Aryan languages (e.g. Gumperz and Wilson 1971)* The extent and scope 
of such Aryanization and Dravidization has already been discussed in the 
literature at various linguistic levels (see, for example, aneneau and 
Burrow 1962, Gumperz and Wilson 1971^ and Sridhar 1975)- 

Convergence from the 'outer* circle involves several non-South 
Asian languages; however, the chief manifestation of this type of con- 
vergence is seen in the Persianization and also in the Englishization 
(Anglicization) of the languages of the ^ inner' circle (B. Kachru 1975b). 
aspect of convergence with one language, English, of the 'outer' circle 
forffii the basis of this study. 
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1.0 WO ASPECTS OF LANGLJA^ DEPMDMOY! ''CODE-SWITCHING'' AND 
"CODE'lCXING" . In a speech cominunity^ language dependency is shovm in 
two v/ays; among others. First^ a multilingual assigns ar ias of function 
to each lan^age "which he uses to perform various roles. One might say 
that^ by and large^ the contextual units (B, Kachru 1965) in which each 
language functions are mutually exclusive^ or dependent on the partici" 
pants in a linguistically relevant situation. Secondly^ language dependency 
might result in developing new^ mixed codes of communication*^ 
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A gwd mnmpiM of the fimt "typm of dspen^nqr results in what is 
tmmmA *«d®^swlt^lng' (G\mpBTm li6»*)^ In the literature this term has 
b#0Q vBBd to denote the fimational cotiteKts in whi^ a multilingual 
parecfi ^tas ^teTOsta use ©f two or more languages* Hwever, I am not 
concamed with ttat partieulw phsnomenQn of languagG dependeno^ here* 

The llngulitic situation whidi I shall pwaent here may be peen m 
an outcome of bo'ft langu^e contaot and code-iwitohlngt In o'Oier wor^, 
I m cDne#rn#d w4tii th© formal TQTOifcatatlon ©f the fimatianal m^o €#r . 
sevsral l^iiguiffii by a miatilingimi person* I shall mm the terni 'wde- 
mining* tw Ais mp^Qt of liuitilingu^iam <B. Ka*ru 1975a and 1975b). 

Ihc tmm '«d©*mlsdng* r#f@re to the use of on^ or mori languages 
for wMitt#nt tmrnfmr of liniuistiG imits from om language into 
mofttr, Md by su^ a langusga miHtuM developing a nw restricted 
or not so reatjiettd code of lingulstie Interaetion, Such 'mlKed' 
cotes have da^sioped in sevar^ langy^ areas in South Asia. One suoh 
veiy ODBpon ooda has been tewied 'Hinglish'. Bom Persianized varieties 
of Soutt ^lan Imgyages also be considered fnixod codes in the sme 
mmmm (1* Ka^ru W7a)* The trmsfer of i^ts of ©nt limguage into 
aidtiier Imguaia is conditioned by aeverel linguistle, pr^matic anri 
attitudlnal considerations, I shall return to tiiis point later, 

ttie inpliaations of co^*TiAKlng are soelolinguistically very 
Important. In addition^ this linguistic phenomenon also hm implication 
for language ^nmlcs md language ^ange (see section 6*0), 

2,0 . TOWARD STRUCTURING CODE-HIKING, In the current literaturt , the 
(ttsciaslOT of TOde'^miKing in So\rth Asian languages is generally ristiicted 
to pwsefiting TOriow attltudinal positions on ^ing the device, of code- 
miKing in these Imguages (e.g,» Raghu^ra 1973). Tliere are thus the' 
aiguroents ©f the 'purists' md tiie 'non-purists' in favor of their 
respective poaitlons wncaralng Sudah Hindi (High Hindi), Hind^tanl, 
or EngUshl^ed or PewlOTized Hindi. The , phenomenon of code-mixing has 
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ytt ta be viewed in a theoretical frarnewQrk whidi would relate the 
forael md ftinctionai aapeota of iuch 'lOTguagt-Tnlxing' and wew it in 
a pragmatia perspective In tmwm of the lingulstie nee^ of the speedi 
wnmxmlty which uses ttis laiiguage device for various ^es of interaction 
within the speteh cGtmmL'fy md ^so outside it. 

In Firth (19S7a and 1957b; see ^so fn. 3)^ and later in somewhat 
moc^fled fom in Hltdiell (1957), Halliday (1958) , Ellis (1966) and 
Kadiru (1966) a sehefna h^ been presented toward deliBiltlng texts witii 
reference to their conteKtually relevmt categories and :formal oategories , 
Firth h^ su^ested the following categories for the conteKt of situation 
of a text. 

A* ^e relevant features of participants * pereona, personalities. 
(1) Verbal actions of participants, 
<ii) Non-verbal actions of participants. 

B, The relevant objects. 

C, The effect of the vertal actionp 
Other ftatwes to be oonsldered arai 

A, EconomiCi religious * social structures to which participants belong 

B, Types of discourse: Tnonologue, narrative < 

C, Personal Interchai^ei age of partialpmtSi 
Types of speedi soeial flatteiyp cursing, etc. 

Let us now exajiine how this schema can be applied to the situa- 
tion of code-mixing in South Asia. Code-'mixing 

is a iHDls-dependent md function^ ^pendent llngmstic phenMienon. In 
terro of vole^ one has to Mk who is ^ing the language^ and in terro of 
function, one has to mk what is to be accomplished by the speedi act* 
In tarmi of rolej then, the religion , soci^, economic and regional 
diaracteriatics of the participant in a speedi act are crucial* On the 
other hmd, in terre of fimctlon, the specialised uses to which the given 
lai^uage is being put determines the code-mlKlng. In a senses thens in 
several llngiditically rtlevmt situations there is a mutual eKpeotancy 
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between the formal characteristics of the language (in this case^ a code- 
mixed language) and its function, 

2,1 Code-^mlxing and the context of situation : I shall attempt 
to discuss the phenomenon of code-mixing in the theoretical framework 
of the -context of situation' originally presented by Malinov/skl (1935) 
and modified in linguistic terms by Firth (1957a and 1957b), I feel 
encouraged to ,do so noy cince vhat 'were considered the linguistic 'sins* 
of Firth only a decade ago (see Langendoen 1968^ especially sections 
a and 3) seem to have become the cardinal points of our current linguistic 
paradigau Consider^ for example^ the current preoccupation i^ith -prag- 
matics-. It mB^^ therefore^ be in order to take another look at the Firthian 
concept of the context of situation vith special reference to the phenomenon 
of code-mixing* 

The concept^ context of situation^ provides a frajnev;ork for re- 
lating language use and linguistic form to the * immediate' linguistically 
relevant situation and also to the -^^ider' context of culture. Elucidating 
the concept. Firth writes (1957b :175"76),3 

Hie context of situation , . * is not merely a setting, 
background or 'backdrop* for the 'vords-. The text in the 
focus of attention on reneval of connection with an instance 
is regarded as an integral part of the context, and is ob« 
served in relation to the other parts regarded as relevant 
in the statament of the contexb* 

It seems to me that in order to provide linguistically and contextU" 
B.lly adequate explanations for code-mixed language-types it would be ap- 
propriate to relate such language-types to what I have earlier termed 
^contextual units* (B, Kachru I965)* 

By a contextual unit, we mean those features of a text which con- 
tribute to its being assigned to a particular function. TOiese features 
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may be termed the CQntextual parametera of a text, Tliese would comprise 
linguisticain^r relevant cluea^ such as the participants^ their sex^, their 
position on the iocial^ caste^ or religious hierarchy. In abstracting 
these categories we must concentrate only on those clues T^hich are lin- 
guistically Justifiable. We might then view a speech act in terms of clear 
end-points which have^ on the one hand^ a time-dimension^ and on the other 
hand^ relevance with reference to the role-relationships obtaining among 
the participants engaged in the speech act. Let me give two illustrations 
to make this point cleareri 

The spes^ function of greetings or bless ingi have wall- defined beginning^i 
and ends* In additions greetings and blesaingB also provide clues dbout 
the pedple inwlvad in the eKchanga of such speech functioM, One niight 
el^m thmt, to a large extent , audi sptedi ftmctiona are both language- 
bomid and eultura -bound. On the other hand, ii\B concept of register, 
to a large ssrtent, is language-free and culture- free , and the participanti 
are primarily bound together by language use — for exanples thcee who 
use the register of Iw or aviation engineering* Note that code-mlKing 
saems to identify not only the use of the language but also the \mer^ since 
it involves both an attitudinal reaction toward a language -mi Her and 
aiao the regis tral use of language. 

The appropriateness of a code-mixed language type to a specific 
situation may be judged by gontemtual-ahbaHtution and te^ual Gi^etitu^ 
Hon* 

In certain conteKtual units, a multilingual peMon has the 
possibility of a dioice between code-^miKed (say Hindi and English or 
Persim) or non- code- mine d languages* In sud\ situations ^ the selection 
of a particular 'code' is determined by the attitude of a person toward 
a language Cor toward a certain type of ©ode-miming), or the prestige 
whidi a imguage (or a type of code-mining) has in a speech cornmimity. 
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2.2 Code-miy.lng and formal cQhea ioni There are several tjuestiona 
which one might ask concerning the formal character iatics of code-mixing. 
The firGt question isi Wiat is the distinction between 'borrowing' and 
code-mixinfi? The second question is; Wiat are the criteria for consider- 
ing code-mixing functionally crucial for a speech community? In other 
words, how does one judge the functional and formal appropriateness of 
code-mixing as -an additional communicative device in various speech com- 
munities ? 

Code-mixed laiujiuge types can easily he considered as examples of 
extended borrowing not restricted to the lexical level of a language. 
Borrowing is the initial step toward code-mixing. It is, however, net 
the only criterion. In the case of several South Asian languages, bor- 
rowing from Dutch, Portuguese, and French, for example, has not resulted 
in any serious code-mixing. On the other hand, borrQwlng from English 
and Persian has resulted In cultivation of special language types (see 
Bahri 196O and B. Kachru 1975b). 
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Foraal ^pr^riateness In code-mlxinf may b© judged by ming the 
aTOMpt fermal wheslon. Thm fo«nal oohtsiTO A aracto pistil 
lanical or |r®matical — ba ibstpactad from TOde-Tnixed dULscouwa 
typmB^ tmg^mtw types or spaed^ fmetiOM (B* Kadiru 1966 1 268-69) . 
Thmtm iSp tiie«.ft>ra, a linguistic axpaetaney md dapendan^ between the 
toimeX diaraetaristic^ md tha funetion^ diaracterlstia of Qudi (code- 
roliced) Iwiiuaga t^ae. In otter weEds, a particular typa of laKioal 
OTd gransMtical cohesion is «saaiatad with a specific type of discourse 
or ragiatar m a spaedi-fOTction, 

3,0, FORMAL MMIFESTATIOHS OF CODE-MIXING, In lingidstic ter^ code- 

miKing involves fimctioning, at least , in a disystaras and m a consequanae, 

dav^loplng anotiiar lingidstic code coinprising forfnal fsaturas of two 

or mora codas » A linguistic co^ davalopad in this wanner than develops 

a fermai Qpheilon and ftmctional axpectanqr. In such a situation one 

Imguap fiaietlons m m dbsoAing language since the 'mlKad* itanffi are 

ganarally assimilated into ite system. One might then say that tlie 

ftoctioii of coda-mixed languages is batwean what is teCT^d ^diglossia' 

(Fai^TjSM 1959) md cofc-switAing* In a Aglossia situation there is a 

situationaily^determinad of two ^desj md the codes involved are 

ftmetionally Biutually axcl^ive; Explaining this phenQmenons Ferguson 

says that in audi a situation » 

• , , two v^ieties of language exist side by side throughout 
the commimity, witt eadi having a definite role to pl^* 
(19S9i429). 

In code-swltdiing, on the other handi the functional domains of the 
languagas. Involved are deta™ined by linguistically pluralistic situations s 
say J for axaiEplas the Pimja^i-Hindl eode-switdiing in Hariana or in the 
Punjabi or the Teli^u-Dtfthl li code-switching in Hyderabad* 

In a given m^tilingwil situation, it is difficult to say that a 
parson will TOda-roix in only one or two a^uired languages. Thm 
tendiD^ is to code-mix in all the languages in whidi a person code- 
switdiM wl-ft profld.enqr.' Considers tor exanple, the case of PTOjabi 
md Hindi »^-switdiing* In these languages , co^-mixing is not 
restricted to these two only, but inTOlves English and Persian bm well.t 
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3*1 Process of mixing I I shall discuss below the various linguistic 
units and processes which are involved in code-mixing. The illustrations 
of code-mixing provided belov/ are primarily from Hindi and English, 

(a) Unit Insertion s This refers to the introduction of a grajn» 
matical unit above a v/ord (e.g, a noun phrase or a verb phrase) in a 
sentance from another language- 

NP Insertion 

1, "tenk va re^ar prapt karne ki bhi yojna ( WBT j 6,3.75) 
tank and radar procure doing of also scheme 

-a scheme for procuring tanks and radar* too* 

2, prezidant haus me^ protokol hai^ magar vajib sa (D^ 26*3*72) 
president house in protocol is but desirable like 

'The president's house has protocol^ but it is desirable.* 
VP Insertion 

3, vipaksh dvara vak aut ( NBT j 7.3.75) 
opposition by ^aUc out 
'opposition walks out' 

Unit hybridization I This refers to the use of code^mixing 
within a unit (e.g. a noun phrase, a verb phrase j or a compound verb). 
Consider^ for examples 

isliye clns lene ke siva hamire pas kol upay nahl tha (D^ 17.6*73) 
therefore chance taking of except our near any alternative not was 
'There was no alternative before us except taking a chance.' 
sarkas aur nujtiayis yah! phel ha't (D^ 17*6*73) 
circus and exhibition here fail ar«J 
'Circuses and exhibitions do not succeed here*' 
tisre din kuch zartJri drapht tayp karvlne the (SH^ 13,6.71) 
third day some important draft type do (caua.) were 
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^On the third day some important drafts had to be tyP^^j 
The proceiss of unit hybridization has developed into an ^^^^emeiy 
productive process for 'mixing' Indian languages such as Hindi ^-W^^u witti 
non-Indian languages^ English and Persian. In Kashmiri an iden^^^ti 
process is applied to code-mixing with English and Persian, ^oilow-^ 
ing exejipples are illustrative ^ tehgl kursl 'table and chair kamjl^ 
* district committee'^ sgku.l bhavan 'school building halki prg^ i^rit 
'a president of the "halqua-' (used in the t^anse of area)*, jj^iS E^^Qceas 
is not mediiam'res trie ted and is conirnon in both spoken and v^ritts^'^ lan- 
guages. Let us consider some such hybridiz^sd items from Hindi-^U^^ her©' 
nils process is most productive in producinj what are termed 'C^^So^nd 
verbs- and ^conjunct verbs- in Hindi-Urdu {(* Kachru 1966), EK^^les 
of the first type are expect karni "to expect^ bore^MSE *to'^^^^'. 
satlsfir karni *to satisfy'. Examples of the second type are ho^^gy ler^ 
'to take a holiday-^ permission denS 'to grant permission' ^ lea^ ^enS 
*to grant a leave-. 

(c) Sentence Insertion s This refers to th( process of i^^^rting 
a sentence of a language different from that of the discourse, 
be either an embedded^ conjoined or appositional sentence, jj^e ^^llowii^^ 
examples Included sentences of English inserted into Hindi disc^^^-^Se^ 

7- purani hai to kya hua^ phlin to hai^ but I do not ^^k^ RaJ^^''^ iQiannf 
old is so what happened fine however Is , , * 



'Even if it is old^ it Is fine; but 1 do not like E^^^sh 
8. parhne m sima ki bahut ruci haij vah kahti hai educ^^^'^Oti i 
studying ii Sima of much interest is she says 

Qn ecessary for li fe (p^ 29.^,73) ' 
'Sima is very luuch interested in studies. She says^ ''^Ucati^^ 
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is necegsary for life,"* 
9, yah ek nazuk maiiila hai^ let's not talk on [sic] it (D,^ 17.6*73) 
this one delicate matter is , , . 

'It is a delicate matter; let's not ta3,k about it.' 
(A) Idiom and Cc llocation Insertion : Ihe jdioms and collocations 
of English have generally a higher frequency of occurrence in code-mixed 
Indian languages than^ say^ proverbs. The proverbt^ of Persian are^ homvetj 
inserted in certain stylj^o of Kashniiri (both spoker and written) and Hindu- 
stani. Consider^ for exa^nple, the follov;ing idioms. 

10. aur mai parivartan ghar se suru karfigi kyi^i charity begins at home 

(D, 29*^.73) 

and I changes home from begin will do because 

'And I will initiate change from my home because charity begins at home*' 
11* apnl bat ka sama^than yf^uth is blunder kah kar karti hal (p^ 29.4.73) 

own story of support , , . having said does Aux 

12, simiye^ ap kam ka=^iye sab thik hoga after all Rome was 
listen (hon,) yc3i. .^ork do everything fine will be 

fnot built in a day 
'Listen, if you work^, everything will be all right; after all^ 
Rome was not built in a day. ' 
13-- Ml kah raha hu ki tme in hand is two in the bush 
I say -ing^ am tha^, 

'I om saying that one in the hand is worth two in the bush.' 
Ik. tma ko ho kya ga ya why do you cry over spilt milk sab thIk 1^ Y^9^ 

you to happen what or . , , everything fine ie mI/ 
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be all right. * 

15* aj kal kongres dog in the manger policy adopt kar rahl hai^ 
nowadays aongress , . . do -ing 

^yah thik n a^^ ~ 

Nowadays congress is adopting a dog in the manger pol:'.cy| 

this isn*t good, * 
(e) Inflection attactoent and reduplication : A number of English 
and Persian iDorrowings m South Asian languj.gea have undergone the inflec- 
tional prooeises of the South Asian langua ;e in such code-mixing^ e,g. 
saMli digrJ. vali 'a person who possesses x school degree- (Dj 12,8,73) ■ 
A discussion on such inflection is presented in Bhatia (1967 ) and B, Kachru 
(l975a and 1975b) for Engliiih borrowings, and in Bahri (1960) for Persian 
■borrowings * 

The process of reduplication, which is very common in South Asian 
language, is applied to English items to convey the serr.antlc function 
of indafinitization,e.g, 

16, us par savar ek aalak kaksh me gaya aur pucha, 
that on riding one driver room in went and asked 

petrol-vetrol bhar llya bai (D, IV. 6. 73) 

petrol and the like filled has 

. *Jl ^ider went inside the .roQm;and asjked If ^petrol (gas) and the 
like had been filled J _ ^ 

17. akting-vakting mil l^ra Jinu re (SH, 29*7.73) 

acting and the like I what should know hey 

'How do. I know acting and the like?' 
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3.2 Lexlcalizatlon * I shall use the term ^lexicalization' to 

refer to lexical infusion in a language fa-om a lexical soujce (or sources) 

not native to that particular language^ for example^ English and Persian 
lexical strata in Hindi or iCashjiiiri. 

In South Aaia this infusion has worked in several directions^ e.g. 

the indlanization of English (B, Kachru I965 and I966), and the Parsianiza- 

tlon and Englishization of the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan languages (Bahri 

I96O; Srldhar 1975). 

I shall mainly concentrate here on the type of lexicalization >?hich 
has resulted in introducing additional lexical strata in a language. 
In several South Asian languages there are such co-existing lexical strata 
whose use is to a large extent funetionally determined. The role of these 
CD-existing (but functionally distinct) lexical strata can be better ex- 
plained in the frajnework of the contextual units related to the overall context 
of situation. The choice of a particular lexical stratum^ out of the total 
range; is conditioned by appropriateness of several types^ e.g. the partici- 
pants* sex^ religion'^ caste^ and occupation* 

Ihe follomng exMples from Sanskritized^ Perslanlzed^ and Englishlzed 
verb formations with the structure V + optarator (y. Kachru 1968) are il- 
lustrative* 

Sanskritized 

arambh karna 
adhikfir karnS 
bhul karna 
cinti karna 
day a karni 
ghrinl karna 



Persianlzed Englishlzed 

iuru karna begin karni *to begin* 

kabza karna control karna *to control* 

galati karna mistake karna *to make a mistake' 

phikir karnfi worry karna *to ^orry* 

raham karna pity karna *to pity' 

naphrat karna hate karna 'to hate' 
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k,0 M0TI7ATI0WB FOR CODE-MIXING, T' ^ mativations for code-mixing 
are primarily of t^o types^ i,e, attituciina, and linguistic, Hovever^ 
to a certain extent^ these two ttind to ever ap« Ttim attitudinal and prag- 
matic reasons for code-mixing ere more cr 1- ss Ldentical to the reasons 
which encourage code-switching. The question 1 am asking here isi What 
are the linguistic motivations for code-mixing? It seems to me that 
basically there are three motivations i role idantification j register 
identification ^ and desire for elucidation and interpretation . 

ThB parajneters for role identifici^tion are social^ registral^ and 
educational. The langiaages which a multilnagual person ^mixes^ contribute 
to placing him in the hierarchy of the social nntwork in which he functions 
it also inarKs his attibude and relationship tov.urd the participants in a 
speech act an^^ consequently, the attitudes of the ov-her participants 
toward him. 

I shall attempt to illustrate this point with reference to three 
types of code-mixing current in India and the attitudinal consequences of 
each of these. First, we look at the code-mixing of a South Asian language 
with English* In attitudinal terms thicj is a mark of modernization, 
high socio-economic position, and identJfcy with a certain type of elite 
group; and in stylistic terms it marks what may be termed -deliberate' 
style, It is used as a marker of ^mcde-'nization' or to mark the registral 
features of special language types, Sefjondly, we examine the features 
of the code-mixing of a South Asian lan/piage with Persian, This identi- 
fies a person in terms of his religion und/or occupation. However, on 
the cline of modernization this type of code*mixing is lower than code- 
mixing with English, Stylistically, th.- more Perso»Arabic influence one 
ihows, the more exclusive the s^le becomes in terms of the participant 
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and role. The Perso^Arabic style Is^ however^ widely used in the legal 
register. Iliird^ we look at the code-mixing of South Asian languages ^ith 
Sanskrit, This again is a religion and caste-marking featiirej and, to 
some extent^ it is also a marker of exclusiveness . In stylistic terms 
it is identified as panditau (or -pedantic*) style, 

■r 

A large number of South Asian languages have developed these three 
linpiistic role-identi^ing code-mixed styles of language. Consider, 
for example, Bengali (Dil 1972), Hindi (Bahri I96O, Bhatla 1967^ B, Kachru 
1975b), Kannada (Sridhar 1975)^ and Kashmiri (B. Kachru 1973)* 

It seems to me that it might be more insi^itful to Gharacteri2e 
several Indian languages and dialects on the basis of the type of code- 
mixing involved in each caste and religious dialect, rather than simply 
on the basis of caste and religion imr bq. However, in certain speech 
communities a neat dichotomy and categorization is not possible, e.g, 
as in Kasluniri* 

The use of the terms *register=identif ication* and ^registral char- 
acteristics' with refejr.ence to code-mixing needs further explanation. 
It can be demonstrated that one formal clue for the identification of 
various ^register-types- is the type of code-mixing involved. For example 
in bhe case of Hindi, code-mixing with English is an essential distinguish 
ing feature of technological, scientific, and some restricted newspaper . 
registers, e,g. sports reporting. The following are illustrative. 

20* Amresh apnl kuch medikal ki kitabe^ drag kampaniyft ke 
Amresh own some medical of books drug company^^l, of 

ketalag ke pulinde, stetheskop sambhale (S, k,72) 
catalogue of bundles stethescope holding 

16 , 
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■p^BShj with some mediaal books^ with buncles of catalogues 
of drug compariies^ and holding a stethesccpe^ , , , ' 

21. Siye^ gliiding kare^ dilli ke glalding klab ml 
come gliding do Delhi poss* glidlni club in 
'Come on^ let^s do gliding in the gliding club of Delhi I' 

22, daktar sahib Sp us miting ml prezant. nahl the* badi 
Doctor Sahib you that meeting in present neg, were very 

intresting dihikasan hul* spikar point aph 

) interesting dincussion occurred speaker poss, point of 

(' . ' t 

I viv ee agri nahi kar saka aur mix ne phorsphul 

view from agreu neg. do was able and I ag, forceful 

spic delivar ki# audiyans vaz ' miivd ksmplitli 

speech deliver did audience was moved completely 

and the havs vaz in niy phevar. (Bhatia 1967*56) 

and the house was in my favor 

^Doctor Sahib [mode of address]^ y.yj'f^fi you not present at that 
meeting* ^ere was a very interesting disfmasion, I did 
not agree with the point of view of the sjMjaker^ and I de- 
livered a forceful speech. The audience uas completely movedj 
and the house was in my favor . ' 

23* aikn&niks ek aisa sabjakt hai Jiski utiliti de tu de 

economics one such subject Is whose utility day-'to-day 

laif me riyalaiz ki Ja sakti hai 

life in realize do go be able is [passive construction] 

^Economics is such a subject that its utility can be realised 
in day-to-day life,' 

In elucidation and interpretation^ code-mixing provides t^o types 

of clues* Firsts in several South Asian languages, register stability 

is yet to be attained; therefore^ English or Persian is used to elucidate 

a term or a concept. Secondly, English or Persian is used as a device 

17 
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for r»^ducing the pos'iibllity of ambiguity in a construction* Consider 
the folio-wing 1 

2i|-. yah thos karban dayaksSid arthat sukhi baraph (D^ 7.11»71) 

this solid carbon dioxide meaning dry ice 

'This (is) solid carbon dioxide^ by which i^e mean dry ice* 

_ __ _ _ ^ 

_ 25^* J aha glaidar ko sahara rah jata hai^ keval tharmal 

v^here glider to support remain Aujc, on]^ thermal 

karan^ kl arthat gar am havao ki tarange (D^ 17*6.73) 

current poss, meaning hot ^^/inds poss, waves 

'[at places wheru] the glider gets only the support of a thermal 
ciirrent^ by which we mean taa^Vfiyof hot wrnd' 

26, hamarl rajnlti .aj bhi anek ghoppao tatha samijvadi 
oui' politics today also many slogans and socialist 

a^ambaro ke bad bhi multah vislg^ varglyl hai (D^ 1Y*2.72) 
pretences ct'uer also even mainly elitist is L-^ / 

'in spite of many slogans and socialist pretencei/conTinues 
to be elitist' / 

27. ... maT bar bar tamasa ya lila ke rup ko , * , (D^ 26.%lh) 

I again again scene or miracle poss* form obj., marker 

Bie items arthat 'meaning' and ^ *or' inti^oduce an elucidation^ 
translationj or technical equivalent in another code. 

5,0 CONSTOAINTS ON CODE-MIXING: A CLINE OF ACCEPTABILITY, miere 
seems to be a cline of acceptability in code-mixing. Code-mixing is not 
an open-ended process either grammatically or lexically (especially in 
collocating lexical terms). Kie graimnatieal constraints^ hov^ever* are , 

18 
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not necessarily of tha typci that yields 'y^s' or 'no^ Judpients , The re- 
action toward the code-niixed construction is in the nature of 'sure% 
*yea; depends % 'no% or h resporiae of 'it an odd mixing-. The fol- 
loving constraints are illustrative, 

1, Rank-Shift Constraint i The rank-shifted constructions are 
not from Ingiish. 

28. ^vah kitab vaiich i^^ the table meri hai 

that book mine is 

29* %iera vah ahiriki dokjh who lives ^n Chicago aj hamara ghar ayegi 

my that AmeLican friend • , today our house vill come 

2, Con,1 unction Co istraint : In code^mlxing of South Asian language 
the English conjunctions nd; 0£/ etc.^ are no\^ used to conjoin non-English 
NP\s or VP's, 

30* ^tSm and syiin aye rjie 

Ram and Shya. carne wire 
31* ^maT usko akj bar dei;a but diya nahi 

I him+ob j * wspaper vould give but gave neg, 
Kote^ however^ that cpnjo ning ti^o sentences from two languages is common. 
Consider 

32, bhalj khSnfi khao and let us go. 
brother "mods of addreus) food eat 

33, John abhi lyi nahi but I must vjaJb for him, 

John right no v came neg. but ... \ 

*i 
I 

Note that the conjoining L terns aro from the samn language Jfrom- x^hich the 
conjoined sentence is Introduced, The followinf^ sentence;! are^ there- 
fore^ not the preferred constructions, 

ft 

3^.^bhai; khana khao^ aur let uo gu. 

brother* food eat and <*• IO 
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35 • ^John abhi aya nahi l^'^kin I liust wait for Iiiiri, 
John right now came neg, but 

In the use of conjunction mark^irs in node-niixing^ a distinction 
must be made between those language tiie itemu of which have been completely 
assimilated (e,g, Persian in Kashmiri) and those the items of which have 
yet to be assimilated (e.g, English i i Kashinlrl). The Persian conjunction 
marker i are very frequent in Hindi anl Kashmiri and native speakers of these 
languages are hardly aware of their sources. 

Dgt&miner Comtminti There are several oonstralnts ©n the 
items whiA can be cade-mixed in a now phrffls in pre-head pMitions. 
36* "^vAI five sundar larklyi part rdhi -Ax (nunieral). 

these*.*, beautiful girls reading «ere 
37* ^tm.thls smdar lai^l ki bit kar r^e the? (Demonstrative), 

ydu baautiful girl of tidking were 

5. CofrplemntiBer CanstpMnt: There are some constrainti on 
cede-mlxihg in eomplementlzers . Consider the followingi 

(a) If the two sentences are from the sane souroe languages, a 
complementizer from another source is not inserted, 

38* * mujhe lagti hai "tiiat r&n kal ayega* 

to me seera aw Ram tomorrow will coma 

(b) Qiven t^o aentenees from ^o sources (s^, Hindi and English) 
the preference is given to a complemintizer from the language used in 
the first sentence^ e.g^t 

39, mujhe lagti hai kl r5n will comt tomorrow, 
to me seems am that » . , . 
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nils ie especially true with %'erbs of perception^ e,g, sunna *to hear'^ 
SQcnl -to think*^ or verbs of saying, e,g, kahna 'to say'^ batini -to tell'. 

6.0 LANGUAGE DYMMICS AND LANGUA^ CHAN(B* The last question 
I would like to consider here is that of the influence of code-mixing on 
South Asian langiiages. There is a long tradition of code-niixing among 
Persian; English^ and the languages of the South Asian subcontinent, 
Code-rniKing has initiated two major processes which have resulted in lan- 
guage change. The first process is that of Perslanization and the second 
that of Englishization. As a result of these two processes_j the South 
Asian languages have been influenced at all of the linguistic levels. 

6*1 Rionology i There are several studies which discuss the as- 
similation of Persian and English loanwords in the phonological system 
of South Asian languages (for details^ see Bahri 1960^ Bhatia 1967> and 
Kachru 1975b), 

I^^scls ; As already noted^, there is^ mutual expectancy between 
the choice of the lexical range and the register or discourse types. 
The Sanskrit lemcal spread is associated with the fields of literary 
criticism^ philosophical writing^ and with certain types of broadcasting. 
In certain languages (e.g. Telugu)^ the Sanskrit source items also mark 
a distinction between the formal and colloquial styles of language. The 
English source items have high frequency in the registers of the social 
sciences and technolo^. 

6,3 Syntax i By and large^ the syntax of a language is more re- 
gistant to change than are the other levels of language. So far^ very 
little reae.^-^-^h has been done to Investigate the impact of code-mixing 
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and code-switching on the syntax of Soiith Asian languages, Hie following 
syntactic characteristics of Hindi are, ho\^ever., attributed to the in- 
fluence of English or Persian, 

' . (a) SVO structure t The surface word order of Hindi is SOV, as 
opposed to the SVO order of English. In recent years in various styles 
of Hindi there has emerged a tendency to use an SVO structure (Mishra 
1963:175-77; Tiwari 1966:296-300). 

(b) Imporsonai consturctions : Traditionally, in Hindi active forms 
are used where English uses what are termed 'impersonal constu^ctions ' , ' 
e.g. it ^ said , It has been learned . In Hindi the translation 'equiva- 
lents' of these English constructioiis are kahte hal, suna hai. However, 

in the newspaper register of Hindi it is not unconunon to find construc- 
tions such as kaha jata hai 'it is said', deMia gay a hai 'it has been 
sean% or sunt gay! hai 'it has been hnard^ , 

(c) Indirect speech : Traditioually, in Hindi discourse^ the 
distinction between direct and indirect speech is not made. In modern 
prose this flistinction has been introdviced, e*g* NP said that he will 
read , as opposed to NP said that I wil read ^ 

(d) Post-head modifier Tti-^ development of the j£ »who' con- 
struction in Hindi in the post-head position is attributed to the inf lu- ' 
ence of English by some scholars (e.g^.Tiwari 1966:293); ^hich other scholars 
believe that this construction may haV'^ developed due to the Persian 
Influence (e.g. Guru 1962 t530-3l) . Co isider; for example, 

UO. vah larkS Jo tebal par baitha hai meri bhai hai 
that boy who table on fitting is it^ brother is 
'TOie boy who is sitting on the table is rr^ brother*' 

(e) Passivization with dvara i In Indo-Aryan languages there is 
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a tendency to delete the agent in passive constructions, Hiis applies 
to Hindi* The agent ive construction "with dvirE 'by-j which is no\i fre= 
quently used^ is considered an influence of English* Consider^ for example^ 

Ul, yah natak bhlrtendu dvira likhi gaya hai 

this play Bhartendu by written went is [passive construction] 
*This play has been written by Bhartendu*^ 

(f) Parenthetical clauses i There are two views on the development 
of parenthetical clauses in Hinrji. Soine scholars claim that the intro- 
duction of these clauses in due to English influence. Others disagree 
and consider these as typinally Indo-Aryan Gonstructions , Such clauses 
are also present in Lalluji Lai's (1763-1335) prose, (See also Tiwari 
1966:297-98; for the Persian irifluence on Hindi syntax^ see ibid, ^ 29^+^96*) 

Similar effects of English and/or Peroi^n influence may be traced 
in other South Asian languages^ too. Consider^ for example, the word 
order of Kashmiri* ^e preferred word order is SVO^ which seems to be a 
result of the influence of Persian, This is especially true of the lit» 
erary style (B. Kachru 1973)' 

7,0 'SWITCHING* WITOOUT * MIXING ' : We still have to find methodological 
techniques to structure some aeMjects of code-mixing for which one does 
not necessarily find formal evidence, I have earlier used, the term 'shift* 
for this proc-ss (B, Kachru 19t5tU02-3)* The process of shifting does 
not result in the surface realisation of code-mixing. But two languages 
which participate in the processeo of code-mixing and code-switching 
also go through the process of shifting . This manifests itself in loan 
ahifts and loan translations* In South Asia this process worki in both 
direations. On the one hand, it is usM to Indianize the Ingliih Ian- 
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guage (b. Kachru 19'65, 1966)^ and on the othGr hand^ it is used to English- 
Ize the South Asian languages (B. Kachru 1975h)* Consider^ for example 
loan tranilations such as the followingi sit yudh (SH^ 13.6,71) and 
prem'trikon ( ibid. )^ the tranalation equivalents of the Bn^ish cold 
war and love-triangle ^ respectively. The process of shift from English 
is used in several registers of Hindi. In addition^ a nujnber of such 
formations are used in Hindi spncifically in those contexts which are 
relevant to western culture^ ep£.^. suprabhat ^good morning S karmadan -hand-- 
shake - ^ madhurat honeymoon ^ * 

8.0 CONCLUSION^ It seems bo itw- that the restricted date on code- 
mixing presented above show that in any descriptively adequate statement 
on code^-mixing the interrelationships cif role; form^ and function are 
crucial. It has been argiied that a stHlement which includes context as 
a congruent level for such a language contact situation as exists in code- 
mixing is not only relevant but also necessary for an insightful under- 
standing; In functional termS; of such uses of language^ which some scholars^ 
in India and elsewhere, have termed ^odd^mixing' because such a * mixing* 
is not supposes to occur in the 'pure* ur ^standard' language (Raghuvira 1973). 

In present sociolin^lstic research it may be worth our while to 
investigate how the Flrthlan concepts of 'the context of situation' and 
of the 'renewal of connection- between form and futiction can be used 
to achieve a more insightful understanding of language contact situations 
and linguistic interaction. After all, it may be recalled that what is 
tGrmed ' sociolinguistics * on this side of the Atlantic has always been 
part of ^general linguisticri * on the other sido of the ocean. That a process 
of rethinking has started is obvious in the following observation of Labov 
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(1970:152): ^ , 

In rc-cent years^ there has developed an approach to ^^^^ 
guistic rusearch i^hich focuses upon language in use i^ithi^ 
the speech conununity; aiming at a linguistic theory adeq^ufi^^ 
to account for this data, Kiis type of research has some^^ig 
heen lahelled as ■ soGiolinguistics % although it is soine#^t 
misleadinf: usfi of an oddly redundant term. Children rais^^ 
in isolatpon do not use language; it is used hy human bei^fta 
in a social context^ cominuni eating th^ir needS; ideas and^ 
emotions to one another. The egocentric monologues of chi^^^^en 
appear to be secondary developments derived from the soci^^ 
use of lan^age (Vygotsl^ 1SK^'2:19) and very few people sf^^^ 
much time talking to themsel es, it is questionable vhetl^®^ 
sentences that communicate nuthing to anyone ar© a^ part of 
language. In what way^ then^ can ^ sociolinguistics ' be c^^"^ 
sidered as something apart from * linguistics ' ? 

NOTES 

iTerms such as -unit-^ 'register % and 'rank shift' have ^^^ti ^sed 
here in the sense in which they are uned in Halliday l9ol* 

%ote that in such codes one C'jn also include specialized ^^4@s 
such as pidgins and Creoles. 

Spor further discussion see relevant sections in Firth 10^ j nlf%^ 

1937 and tbi following papers in Firth ISfll technique of B^^^xxxx^b' ^ OmJ r^>^ 

'Modes of ffiu^aningS and 'General linguistids and descriptive gr#^^t«, ^\ ^ ^ 
miere is also discussion on it in Ellis igSj; Halliday 1959j^ B. I^%ru 
1966 J, Lyons I966; and Mitchell 1957, 

have used the following abbreviations I'or the sources lllus^ 
trations given in this paper: Dharmay u^j Bombay; NBT, Nay ^fe|t' 
Time 5 ^ New Delhi; S, 3arita, New Delhi; SH, Saptahik Hi ndustan i Del^J^' 
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